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Ler prayer be the key of the morning and 


the bolt of the evening. Marraew Henry. 


In prayer it is better to have a heart 


~ without words than words without a heart. 


Sh tela 


Bunyan. 


Prayer is the voice of faith. Horne. 
Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, — 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


\ 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


MontTGomeEry, 


How the universal heart of man blesses flowers ! 
They are wreathed round the cradle, the marriage 
altar, and the tomb. The Persian in the far East 
delights in their perfume, aud writes his love in 
nosegays ; while the Indian child of the far West 
claps his hands with glee as he gathers the abun- 


dant blossoms, —the illuminated scriptures of the 
prairies. 


The cupid of the ancient Hindoos tipped 
his arrows with flowers, and orange flowers are a 


bridal crown with us, a nation of yesterday. 
Mrs. L. M. Curb. 
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DON'T FRET. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


“ Harvest time, and what a crop ! 
Nothing of it!” “There, now stop!” 

“ And the weather—” “ Yes, it’s wet; 
Cistern’s filling, so don’ t fret.” 


‘Glad I am, upon my life,” 
Said the farmer’s weary wife. — 
“TY am glad to see it rain, 

To us women it’s again.” 


When the days were bright and warm, 
How you snuffed the coming storm! 
Till you pay great Nature’s debt, 

Will you ever cease to fret? 


You will grumble, — tell me why, — 
Be the weather wet or dry. 

Do my work for just one day ; 

Then I wonder what you’d say. 


J ll turn preacher, you my text. 
Ask you what is coming next ? 
Something you will not regret, 
When you’ve learned how not to fret. 


What if clonds be over you? 

Wait; the sunshine will break through. 
God hath failed you never yet: 

Trust him fully, and don’t fret. 


You have failed success to find 4 
Well, work on and never mind. 
Count your blessings, none forget, 
And above all things, don’t fret. 


Men don’t rate you high enough ? 
Well, that zs a little rough. 

It may gall your pride, and yet, 
Will it help you much to fret ? 


Pluck up courage! Life’s a fight; 
You will win if in the right, 

Long before your sun doth set, 

So fight bravely and don’t fret. 


DOCTOR CLAPP’S THREE RULES. 


BY REV. RICHARD METCALKE.' 


HEN Doctor Clapp became principal of 
Clifton Academy, he placed on the school- 


room wall these words, — “‘ Always do the 
right;” and underneath he painted his three 
rules *— 
“Never be bribed out of it; 
Never be laughed out of it; 
Never be frightened out of it.” 


On the first three mornings of each school year 
he explained these rules, and told some story about 
them: and this is what he told years ago, — the 
same fall that William Benton, the Christian hero, 
died. I shall put it into as few words as I can. 


«¢ Always do the right. Never be bribed out of it.’ 

**Never sell your conscience for money. Prin. 
ciples are worth more than gold. Do not be dis- 
honest, even for great gains. No fortune is large 
enough to make up for loss of character. Who- 
ever parts with manhood or womanhood will be a 
poor bankrupt, in spite of the dollars that might 
be gained. Hold fast to your integrity, whoever 
wishes to buy it, —like the old man whose story 1 
am to tell you now. In one of the great migra- 
tions, which used to take place in the far-off Hast, 
an army of peaceful emigrants came toa strip of 
land which lay between their old home and the 
new one they were seeking They offered to pass 
through very carefully ; to keep on the main roads, 
do no injury, and pay for everything they used 
But the king of that country ordered them back, 
and called all his army together, that he might 
attack the emigrants and strip them of all their 
flocks and herds. His soldiers, however, were too 
timid to make the attack, and he therefore 
summoned the Old Man of the Mountains to 
come and encourage them “The soldiers all 
believe in you,’ said the king. ‘If you will only 
tell them that they are in the right, and will gain 
the victory, they will rush into the battle and fight 
most bravely.’ This was the message that came 
to the old man; and many rich presents came too, 
But he would not go and do what the king wished. 
He saw no reason why the pilgrim hosts should be 
attacked. They should be allowed to go through 
the land. They ought not to be kept out by force, 
even if they could be. So he refused the gifts. 

“The king wondered at his refusal, and imagined 
the man was waiting fora larger bribe. So he sent 
a new message with more numerous and costly 
gifts, and promised to promote him to office and 
honor, if he would only come and curse the 
emigrants. 

“¢T will not do it,’ the old man replied, — ‘I will 
not tell what is false, though the king should fill 
my house with silver and gold.’ Still he had to go 
into the presence of the monarch, where he was 
commanded to curse the emigrants, and to promise 
the soldiers success in the coming fight. But no 
bribes could induce him to doit. He blessed in- 
stead of cursing, in spite of the promised money 
and honors; and he went back to his home as poor 
and unhonored as he came, but carrying with him 
the consciousness of having dared to do the right. 

“T will not tell you where I found this story, but 
when you come to the recitation to-morrow morn- 
ing you may be prepared to tell me.” 

On the next morning the Doctor began : — 

“* Always do the right. Never be laughed out of 
it,” ”—here he stopped a moment, and then added 
slowly, ‘‘and never try to laugh anybody out of 
it.’ There was some blushing among the boys at 
that, and the Doctor went on very seriously, — 

“ Ah, boys, that was not well done in you yester- 
day to try to get one of the new pupils to go out of 
bounds in study hours, and then to laugh at him 
when he said it was against the rules. I heard you 
make fun of his remark about keeping all the laws 
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of the school; and you asked him if he did n’t call 
himself a ‘nice, good boy,’ and if he didn’t ‘ want to 
be an angel;’ and one of you was mean enougli to 
joke about his mother !” 

Here one of the seniors jumped up and said, — 

“JT did that, Doctor Clapp, and I want to own 
before you and the whole school that I am heartily 
ashamed of it. But will you please say, for the 
new boy’s credit, that we couldn’t laugh him out 
of what he thought was right, however hard we 
tried; and if you please, sir, we should all like to 
give him three cheers.” 

The cheers were given right there in the school- 
house. When we got quiet again, the Doctor 
said, — 

“Boys, it will always be just like this. People 
may very often laugh at you for clinging to your 
principles. But if you do wrong for the sake of 
pleasing them, they will despise you; while if you 
hold fast to your virtue, they will soon cease to 
laugh, and will honor you from the bottom of their 
hearts all through life.” 

The third morning came, and a stranger was at the 
desk with Doctor Clapp. When the third rule was 
read, —“ Always do the right. Never be frightened 
out of it,’—the stranger was introduced to us 
as “Bishop Ferrette,” who had a story to tell 
about it. 

Not far from the cedars of Lebanon lived William 
Austin Benton, a Congregational Missionary, sent 
out by the American Board, A civil war broke 
out in that region in 1860, and the savage Druzes 
undertook to put every Christian to death, and to 
burn the villages where they made their homes. 

It was a war of extermination, in which not one 
man, woman, or child who was classed among the 
hated Christians was to be left alive. The 
mountain and the neighboring plains were full of 
burning houses, dead bodies, and helpless fugitives. 
Americans and Europeans fied from these savage 
enemies. 
in flight, —all except Benton and his wife. They 
remained among their converts in B’hamdoon, and 
would not leave even when the enemy drew near. 
His American friends sent him word to quit 
his post and flee to Beyrout; but he would not 
stir. Even the Chief of the Druzes warned him 
of the danger, and offered a chance of escape, 
saying he did not wish to kill an American, but 
was determined to put every native Christian to 
death; and yet the brave man would not stir. 
“Tf they kill the flock,” he said, “they must first 
kill the shepherd. Until they make up their minds 
to shed my blood, they shall not harm these people 
to whom I minister.” 

In vain did the Druzes wait for him to get out of 
their way. He stood between them and their help- 
less victims, and would not let them advance ex- 
cept over his dead body. They knew not what to 
do. They admired his courage, and would rather 
not kill him. Perhaps they had a superstitious awe 
about so heroic a saint, and therefore hesitated to 
touch him. Certain it is that he kept his post; 
and they delayed their attack so long that the 
opportunity for capturing the village was lost. 
The Turkish army drew near. The Druzes fled 
to the mountains. ‘The rebellion was crushed, and 
the seven Christian towns of B’hamdoon were all 
saved by the bravery of this missionary who 
would not be frightened out of doing what was 
right. 

I remember that we clapped our hands long and 
loud when Bishop Ferrette told us this story ; and 
we talked for a great while about that war between 
the Druzes and the Christians among the cedars of 
Lebanon. A few days later, the news came to us 
that on the twenty-third of August, in that year, 
1874, this brave missionary died a peaceful death. 
When we entered the school-room the next morn- 
ing, we saw the usual ‘‘ Roll of Honor” written in 
chalk upon the black-board; but the first name, 
written in large letters, was — 

“Wiruiam Austin’ Benton, 
B’hamdoon.” 


the Hero of 


All the missionaries also sought safety . 


A man should never be ashamed to own he has 
been in the wrong, which is but saying, in other 
words, that he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 

Pore. 
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THE OK, KS. 

BY J. F. COWAN, 
2 ()W, papa, I want you to be sure and 
4/ not forget it. You are to bring me 
a yard and a half of red calico to- 
morrow. Red, remember; and just 
a yard anda half. Will you be sure 
20 to do it?” 

“T’ll be sure to try, daughter,” said her father, 
looking up from his work, “but I have so many 
things of my own to remember and such a short 
time in town that you must not be disappointed if 
I forget it.” 

“Oh, dear! that would never do in the world. 
You must never forget it, you naughty papa! 
What can I do to make you remember it? Ill 
keep telling you over and over again, until it rings 
in your ears; then you can’t forget it.” 

“Pray don’t think of doing that, daughter ; for 
how can I read with such a chattering in my ears ? 
Can’t you think of some other way of assisting my 
poor memory ?” 

“Yes, 1 know a way;” and off dashed Helen in 
search of something. And presently she came back, 
and taking her papa’s hand between hers com- 
menced to fumble about his fingers. 

Papa looked up from his reading again. ‘‘ What 
in the world is going to be done now, daughter ?# ” 
he asked. 

“Oh, I’ll show you. I’m not going to let you 
forget that red calico by any means. See here, 1’m 
going to tie this red string around your finger, and 
every time you look at it you must think of red 
calico, and say over to yourself, ‘A yard and a 
half, a yard and a half, a yard and a half of red 
calico.’ ” 

“But suppose I don’t look at the red string,” 
said papa, mischievously ; “ what’s going to help 
me remember to look at it ?” 

“Oh, dear, I don’t know, you funny papa, you. 
You ’ll want to look at your hands, of course, to 
see whether they are dirty or clean. Don’t you 
always wash them before you leave the office ¢” 

“T wash them, but I don’t always look at them, 
because I know without looking that they are 
dirty.” 

“Well, you must be sure and look at them to 
morrow,” said Helen, shaking her finger at him 
very impressively, and threatening all sorts of dire 
penalties if he failed to bring her yard and a half 
of red calico. 

The red calico was duly purchased and brought 
home, and a few evenings later Mr. Nelson was 
startled by seeing standing before him a figure 
arrayed in the most glaring costume, he thought, 
which had ever caught his eye. 

It was Helen, with a gorgeous red apron tied 
about her waist, covering the front breadth of her 
dress below, and projecting up almost to her neck 
in ar enormous bib, while perched upon her head 
was a funny red cap gathered into puckers by a 
gum band run through its hem, until, as papa 
humorously suggested, it looked as though it might 
have been eating persimmons. 

“Tt has n’t the least thing in the world to do with 
persimmons, you mischievous papa,” said Helen 
who was its proud wearer. “It is connected with 
something entirely different.” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said her papa. “ What are 
those initials embroidered on it? ‘K. K.’ Do they 
stand for ‘ Kitten Katchers ?’” 

“Pshaw, no!” exclaimed Helen, indignantly. 
“T’ve passed that stage some time ago. I’m done 
with dolls and kittens and such things.” 

“Oh!” said her papa, assuming a look of great 
enlightenment, ‘ then I suppose perhaps it may be 
‘Kourting Klub?” 


“Nonsense, papa,” exclaimed Helen, stamping 
her foot. “You say yourself I am not old enough 
yet to think about the boys; and I shan’t be 
courted for a good many years to come yet; never, 
Thope. You'll have to guess again.” 

“Well,” said her papa, looking attentively into 
the fire, “it must be something betwixt and between 
‘Kitten Katching’ and a ‘ Kourting Klub.’ So this 
time I will venture upon ‘ Kandy Kisses.’” 

“Fie! for shame, papa; you’re poking fun at me 
because I’m so fond of candy. That guess is just 
a little bit nearer than the others, but not right 
yet. And now, to punish you for your terrible 
spelling and your wild guessing, I’m not going to 
tell you at all what it means, but let you keep on 
guessing.” 

The next afternoon Helen had an hour after 
school to keep an engagement with her’ young 
friend, Ollie Bishop. Papa heard ler arranging 
it with mamma, and put on his thinking-cap to try 
to guess the riddle. What could Helen and Ollie 
want to do together? He was obliged to give it 
up. He would wait and see. 

That evening when Helen made her appearance 
in the library, papa’s quick eyes noticed the fact 
that two of her fingers were neatly tied up in white 
muslin, and her cheeks —indeed her whole face — 
wore a flush almost as bright in its tint as the cap 
and apron of which she had been so proud a few 
evenings before. 

“Ah, ha,’ he said, “I think I am getting some- 
where near the edge of that secret, and if I tread 
softly and keep my eyes wide open I may land 
safely in the very midst of it. So Helen has the 
tetter on her fingers again, has she?” he remarked 
aloud to Mrs. Nelson. “I hope it won’t spread all 
over her hand as it did before.” 

Mrs. Nelson, who was in the secret, shook her 
head and smiled mysteriously. “I don’t think,” 
she said. “this is going to spread. It may break 
out in new places,—on the other hand, for 
instance, — but it isn’t the spreading kind of an 
ailment.” 

“But,” said papa, “there must be something 
wrong with our daugliter’s blood. See how flushed 
her cheeks are! Don’t you think I had better 
bring a bottle of sarsaparilla to-morrow evening ?” 

Mamma shook her head and Helen looked very 
much provoked. But she only said, “You just 
wait until to-morrow, you teasing papa, and see 
what you'll see then.” 

The next day at dinner Mrs. Nelson seemed to 
watch her husband quite closely, and after a while, 
noticing that some one else was watching him still 
more Closely, she quietly remarked : ‘Why, Henry, 
I thought you were always so fond of biscuit. 
Why don’t you take some? Haven’t you seen 
that plate close to your hand?” She could hardly 
repress a smile as she asked. 

“That plate of what?” inquired Mr. Nelson. 
“Of biscuit? Where? What, those — wafers ? 
Why, I thought they were some sugar cookies that 
you were saving to eat with the fruit or with my 
last cup of coffee.’ Then, as if he interpreted the 
queer look upon his wife’s face, he helped himself 
to one of the biscuits and proceeded to cut it in 
two. 


Helen’s face flushed a deep scarlet when, in doing — 


so, his knife slipped as though it had come in con- 
tact with some substance altogether too tough for 
its blunt edge, and glanced off as it would from a 
bone or a piece of gristle. 

But papa persisted, and finally subduing the 
refractory article of food, duly buttered it and eat it, 
smacking his lips and pronouncing it to be very 
fine. 

The flush deepened still more upon Helen’s face ; 
but the look of worry faded from her eyes, and a 
very happy expression came in its place. 

“Tet ’s see,” said papa, as he rose from the table 
and was preparing to leave the house, “I was to 
keep on guessing about the initials on these won- 
derful scarlet garments, wasn’t 1? Well, my guess 
to-day is, K. K. stands for ‘ Kunning Konundrum.’ ” 
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“Oh, no, indeed! You are as'far away as ever, 
dear papa. It s strange you can’t guess it now.” 

“Well, I’ll try it again and keep on trying. ‘If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try again,’ — eh?” 

That was Tuesday evening. On Thursday he 
came home a little earlier, and whom should he 
meet upon the sidewalk, a square away from the 
house, but Helen, with a basket on her arm, neatly 
covered with a paper. 

“And where has my daughter been since 
school?” he asked, banteringly, — “ on some errand 
for mama; or has she, like Little Red Riding- 
Hood, been to carry a pat of butter to her grand- 
Oh, by the way, why didn’t you put 
R. R. H. on that cap and apron of yours? ‘Red 
Riding-Hood,’ you know. Perhaps you don’t like 
the idea of meeting a wolf, though.” : 

“T don’t care, I’m sure! I’d just about as lief 
meet a wolf or a hyena, or a whole menagerie, for 
that matter, as to come home with my best: school 
dress ruined, and to lose my best — boo-hoo-hoo!” 
And Helen burst out crying, unable to complete 
the rest of the sentence. 

“ Why, daughter!” said her father. “ What can 
be the matter, dear? It isn’t worth making so 
much fuss over a breadth or two of dress goods; 
and what else is it you have lost? Let us hear the 
whole story and how much the damage is, and then 
we can set about patching it up in the right\way ; 
but tears never will do it.” 

“ Boo-hoo-hoo!”? cried Helen. “Nothing can 
ever do it! I’ve lost my best friend! Ollie said 
she never would speak to me again as long as I 
lived. She called me a hateful thing, and I said 
something just as bad to her. Boo-hoo-hoo!” 

“ Well!” said her father in shocked tones. “ ‘This 
isa sad state of things, indeed. My guess to-day 
on the mysterious initials upon your regalia will 
have to be something very serious. If I should 
make it now, I should be inclined to the opinion 
that the letters stood for ‘ Konsiderable Krustiness,’ 
or ‘Kross-cut Konduct,’ or ‘Kalamity Klub,’ or 
something of that sort.” 

“Tt does n’t stand for anything of the sort, papa,” 
said Helen; “and I think it’s horrid in you to 
tease me when I’m in so much trouble!” And 
Helen’s tears broke out afresh; and she ran away 
from her papa and dashed into the house, dropping 
her basket upon the floor, and throwing her head 
into her mamma’s lap. 

Her mamma was consoling her the best she 
knew how when her papa came in. “No,” she said, 
“T don’t think the dress is ruined past remedying. 
I can attend to it at once, and it will clean up 
almost as good as ever. But, see here!” and she 
lifted something out of the basket which sat beside 
her. It was a curious, greasy, pasty, sticky, mussy, 
sickening compound. And while Mr. Nelson eyed 
if in open-eyed astonishment, Mrs. Nelson com- 
‘pressed her lips together, as though it was with 


' great difficulty she could keep back laughter. | 


_ disgusting mess. 


pasty botch. 


«And what is that intended for, may I inquire?” 
papa asked. 

Just as Mrs. Nelson was about to answer, Helen 
broke out, “ It is n’t what it was intended to be. It’s 
nothing ; it would n’t mix right. It’s a contrary, 
I thought I could make a nice 
cake for you, papa; and here it is nothing but a 
And Ollie Bishop said the attraction 
of gravity would not be strong enough to raise it, 


~nor a Mount Vesuvius have heat enough to bake it ; 


and if she could n’t make a better cake than that, 
she would n’t want to be the president!” 
“President of what?” asked her papa, a good 
deal more mystified than ever. 
“Why,” said Mrs. Nelson, “of the Kooking Klub. 


- That’s what all this mystery has been about.” 


“ Ah, indeed!” said her papa, “ the K. K.’s. Yes, 
I understand. Well, I presume when you were a 
girl, mamma, your first cake didn’t turn out much 
better than this.” : 
_ “Not half as well,” said Mrs Nelson. “I hada 
little better luck in mixing it, but I forgot about it 
in the oven and burned it to a cinder, ruining my 


mother’s best cake tin, besides filling the house with 
smoke. Oh, how my brothers did tease me when 
they came home, about learning to smoke !” 
“Did they, indeed, mamma?” cried Helen, 
becoming composed suddenly. ‘ Uncle Horace and 
Frederick? And did you succeed next time, 
mamma?” And Helen, now soothed and com- 
forted by this bit of her mamma’s experience, began 
to look upon life as not quite all a failure and 
blank, since the “ Kooking Klub’s” president and 
treasurer had quarrelled because the cake of the 
former liad persisted in remaining dough. 


Asa moth gnaws a garment, so doth envy con- 


sume @ man. SAINT CHRYSOSTOM. 


SPEAK KINDLY. 


Ir anything unkind you hear 

About some one you know, my dear, 

Do not, I pray you, it repeat 

When you that some one chance to meet ; 
For such news has a leaden way 

Of clouding o’er a sunny day. 


But if you something pleasant hear 
About some one you know, my dear, 
Make haste — to make grea/ haste ’t were well — 
To her or him the same to tell ; 
For such news has a golden way 
Of lighting up a cloudy day. 
From The Myrtle 
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MABEL HARLOWE’S WALK, 
BY KATE BURLEIGH. 
Chapter 111. 


ABEL set out with a brave heart and a 
M strong will. She would not be frightened. 
She had been driven over all that road 
before by her cousin Nate, and she knew the way 
very well. She got along finely until she reached 
the point where the farms ceased and the woods 
commenced. Then she entered the sombre-look- 
ing road with fear and trembling. Each and every 
noise gave her a separate start. First she walked 
on one side of the road, and had the company of a 
long straggling shadow at her side. Of course it 
was her own, but it was unexpected, and*’in short 
she would rather not have it there at all. So she 
crossed right over to the other side, and her shadow 
slunk along on the edge of the woods as if trying 
to hide among the trees and bushes. Sometimes it 
became strangely distorted, —it would be hump 
backed, and then perhaps double her width; and 
now it seemed to come at her, and later to shrink 
away. 

“Tt’s awfully mean, I think,” said she, “that 
everybody’s got to have a shadow, whether they 
want one or not. I had made up my mind to go 
alone.” She was so frightened and unnerved that 
she forgot all about being thankful for the bright 
moon, which at other times she admired, and had 
read a good deal about. She went on and on, and 
she thought once that she heard a crashing of a 
large animal way behind her. Now it came nearer 
and nearer. It certainly was an animal, and he 
came along in leaps and bounds, 

“Oh, heavens!” said Mabel, “I suppose it is a 
bear. How could they know that there wasn’t one 
left? He will kill me, I know! and poor, poor 
Grandma Chamberlin! She will never know how 
fast I walked, and how hard I tried to get to the 
doctor’s. If only I could have got there before the 
bear reached me! Oh! you horrid thing,” she said ; 
“he’s here!” And as the black beast jumped out 
of the bushes and up upon her, she closed her eyes, 
and sank down a helpless, unresisting little heap. 

“ Good-by, dear mother and father,’ sobbed she ; 
“if I had known it would be parting forever, I 
never would have come here at all.” But what 


strange kind of a bear was this? Not any one 
mentioned in her Natural History or her “ Birds 
and Beasts of North America;” she was sure of 
that. This bear washed her face with his tongue 
over and over again, and her hands too, and 
pushed his cold black nose against her little limbs 
and body. Then he sat up and offered her his 
paws, — first one and then the other, and she had 
just concluded that it was a tame bear escaped 
from his keeper, when the animal perceived that 
something was not quite right when this little girl 
refused to take his paw, and gave a couple of short, 
sharp barks. That broke the spell. 

“Oh, you dear, darling, old Nero! You angel 
dog! How did you come here? And who told you 
I needed you?” 

Answer, — another joyful bark from Nero 

She laughed and cried, and laughed again, for 
about three minutes; then feeling her limbs gain- 
ing alittle strength, for they had been shaking so 
just before Nero came that she could n’t stand, she 
commenced to walk along briskly, every particle 
of fear gone from Mabel’s heart now, for Nero was 
a splendid protector. She had heard Nannie say 
often that he was worth a dozen policemen; for 
they were sometimes off or asleep when wanted, 
but Nero, if he slept at all, slept with one eye 
open; and she pitied any animal, whether two- 
legged or four, that came around that farm slyly, 
or when they had no business there. 

When they reached Dr. Stone’s house, Mabel 
told the dog to lie down outside and wait for her, 
and he did so; and when the doctor’s man opened 
the door and saw only a little girl standing there, 
he threw it wide open, and looked out. 

“Great powers!” he exclaimed, “isn’t there 
anybody with you, tot?” 

“Nobody but my dog, Nero,” said Mabel. “He’s 
right outside there, and please, I must see Dr 
Stone right away.” 

“All right, my dear,” said he. ‘I7ll call him,” 

Dr. Stone came in quickly, and surveying the 
child from head to foot, while his eyebrows arched 
themselves into decided bows in his astonishment, 
said, — “ Well, child, what’s wrong at the farm %” 

“Oh, my dear Grandma Chamberlin is quite sick. 
We don’t know what is the matter. Aunt Lucy is 
so worried ; she has tried many things which most 
always help grandma, but nothing has done any 
good this time. Can you come right back to the 
house now ?” said Mabel, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, my dear; James is harnessing up 
for me now; we will be offin a minute.’ And they 
were; and Monsieur Nero trotted along behind. 
Mabel chatted brightly enough at first; but before 
they had gone half the distance, she was fast asleep 
against the doctor’s big shoulder; and in this 
manner she was handed out, an unconscious 
bundle, into Nannie’s extended arms, who, with 
tears running down her cheeks, was blaming her- 
self without stint for going to the circus, and 
“Jeaving that mite of a girl to go on such a 
tramp ” 

How did Nero get to know her need 2 

Why, dear Grandma Chamberlin, right on the 
border of another sharp paroxysm of pain, learned 
that Mabel had been sent for Dr. Stone; and in- 
stantly she half rose in her bed, and told Aunt Lucy 
to hasten to loose Nero, and tell him to go and find 
Mabel. 

“Oh, mother,” said Aunt Lucy, “ what a head 
you have. I never even thought of Nero, and he’s 
just the thing.” Nero was a powerful Newfound- 
land, one of the largest of his kind. Then as she 
flew over the stairs, she said to herself, “It’s no 
wonder everybody loves mother ; she is so thought- 
ful for others, and she has such a cool, clear head, 
and such a will! I believe Iam almost an idiot 
compared to her.” 

Now Aunt Lucy, with her fine housekeeping, 
kind rule, and patient, sweet ways, was very far 
from being an idiot, but it was the truth that 
Grandma Chamberlin’s was the master mind of the 
family. 
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Dr. Stone’s skilful treatment brought grandma 
round.all right, but on account of her hard ex- 
periences when the captain was living, the dangers, 
privations, etc., her constitution was undermined 
somewhat, and after this illuess she was very weak 
for a long time. The doctor said that she had lost 
much in strength, and that never before had she 
responded so slowly to his treatment. The two 
boys were very sad at first that they had both been 
away on that eventful night, and were the cause of 
little Mabel’s having to bear so hard a trial; but 
she herself made light of it all the time, and at last 
they felt better over it; and they exhausted their 
ingenuity and strength in becoming trapeze per- 
formers, ground and lofty tumblers, balancing 
brooms and canes on their noses, and repeating 
in every possible way the glorious attractions of 
the circus for the little cousin who could not go. 
These performances made light of law and order, 
and turned things upside down generally, and at 
last that wise dog Nero barked at them and howled 
a little; and we are sure that careful, orderly Aunt 
Lucy howled in spirit at the aspect of things. All 
sorts of errands were thought of to get the boys 
out of the rooms until their high spirits had low- 
ered a little. Dear grandma did not complain, 
although there was not much quiet. She loved her 
boys, and checked them as little as she could. 

At last the month of August drew near its close. 
It was a pleasant month, with fewer dog days than 
usual, 

Mabel was out a-great deal, and she had gained 
ten pounds and plenty of color. Her mother’s 
letter was being read aloud. “ Mabel must come 
home in a day or two at farthest,” it said. “ This 
has been a long, weary summer for me, and I have 
done without my little girl solely for her sake. 
Her father will go to the station to meet her the 
day after to-morrow, and though she need not 


start early if it is hot, I want her to get home 


here that night.” 

Mabel heard, and thought that she ought to feel 
gladder to go on account of meeting her mother 
and father; but the partings would be so hard! 
Here were such dear friends, who had done so 
much for her! She had had a perfect time, and she 
knew they all meant what they said. Katie and 
Nannie said they would feel “terrible sad;” and 
Nero, — well, Nero would hunt everywhere for her 
first, and then come to grandma and howl. Nero 
and she understood each other remarkably well. 

The day she was packing her Aunt Lucy came 
to her, and insisted on helping her. Some crowd- 
ing would be necessary ; there were more things to 
go in it now than came on to W —— with her, you 
may be sure. Grandma Chamberlin had given her 
the handsome inlaid toilet-box, lined with delicate 
satin, and beautifully appointed, at which Mabel 
expressed great delight, but showed quite a little 
hesitation about taking it, as it was one thing 
Captain Chamberlin gave her just after their 
marriage 

“You must think the world of it, grandma,” said 
Mabel. 

“TJ do,” said grandma, “and that is why I give it 
to you. You saved my life, — the doctor says so; 
and I know that Nathan would not wish anybody 
to have it but you.” 

“Oh then, I will take it, and be very proud of it, 
grandma, It is really the handsomest box I ever 
saw,” 

Aunt Lucy was much pleased with Mabel’s hand- 
writing. “It was pretty and clear and sensible,” 
she said; and in order that she might go on and 
improve steadily, and enjoy writing, she gave hera 
gold pen witha very handsome silver filagree handle 
wrought in Mexico, also brought home to her by 
Captain Chamberlin; and when Nate and Charlie 
added their little contributions of wood-carvings, 
brackets, and frames, that they had made for her up 
in the attic on rainy days, she thought herself a very 
Incky girl. She did not dream there was another 
gift to follow, but there was, on her - birthday, 
later, 


She began to realize that she had got to leave 
this delightful place. She went all round the farm 
to bid the tame animals good-by, and she petted 
and patted them. She was sure they knew her, 
and would miss her. Her grandmother and Aunt 
Lucy bade her a tearful good-by. Nannie and 
Katie had all sorts of kind wishes for her. Nannie 
said she was the light of the house; and Katie 
said, “ May the good Mother Mary watch over ivery 
hair in her head, the darling!” 

“Oh, won’t she have a good job of it,” said 
Charlie, the irrepressible, “there’s millions in it.” 

Nate and Charlie were both bound to be cheerful. 
Their noise and hilarity were suspicious. It looked 
like “ bluff.” 

When they reached the station, Nate said, as he 
kissed the little girl, ‘‘ You have got to come again 
next year, Mab,” 

Charlie said, “If you don’t, Cousin Mabel, Ill 
just go west and live with an aunt out there. It 
will be some change, any way.” 

Mabel answered, ‘Oh, boys, I shall feel dread- 
fully if anything happens to preventit. I never had 
such a delightful summer in my life.” 

“And she’s a city girl too,” said Charlie, ‘ who 
has seen lots of show places. Who would think 
it?” 

“Write to us,” sang out Nate. 

“Oh, yes, if you’ll write back,” said Mabel. 

“We will,” they answered; and then the train 
started. Mabel reached home safe and sound, and 
her father was delighted to see how well and happy 
she looked. 

Dr. Stone came up to the Chamberlin farm one 
day, and while there had quite a talk with Aunt 
Lucy. 

“Ts it possible,” said he, “for me to get that little 
girl? ” 

‘‘ Get her,” repeated Aunt Lucy, — “I don’t know 
what you mean, doctor.” 

“ Why, to live with me, and be my little daughter,” 
he said. “You know I haven’t any. I want just 
such a girl as that.” 

“ Quite impossible, I assure you,” replied Aunt 
Lucy. “She is the only child of a kind and loving 
father and mother, who would not spare her to any- 
body. If they died, ‘grandma’ would speak for her 
I can promise you, for she has grown right into 
mother’s heart.” 

“ Well, I suppose I ’ll have to give her up, then,” 
sighed Dr. Stone; “I hoped there was a chance. 
I’ll do the next best thing, however; I’ll send 
her a little present to remind her of me,” and 
he did. 

On her birthday, which occurred on the eighth 
of September, shortly after her return home, she 
found at her place on the breakfast-table a mys- 
terious package. It bore the postmark of Spring- 
field. Mabel’s fingers trembled in her haste to open 
it. Some little present from the farm, she thought; 
but imagine her delight and astonishment when 
she opened the outer box of yellow paste-board, 
tied with yellow satin ribbon, and found a Russia 
leather case. Raising the lid of this, she found a 
thick layer of yellow cotton wool, and under that 
sucha beautiful souvenir spoon! It was avery heavy, 
generous-sized, silver tea-spoon, with a golden bowl 
On the front of the handle, at the top, was a 
shaggy dog’s head, — Nero’s; on the narrow part 
of the handle, the name of the town; and in the 
bowl of the spoon, finely engraved, a country road, 
bordered by woods on each side, with a very small 
girl walking along in the midst of them On the 
back of the handle was, ‘‘Dr Stone-to Mabel 
Harlowe,” and the date of the memorable night. 

Mabel fairly danced up and down with pleasure 
“Isn't he kind, papa? What makes him so good 
to me?” Her papa and mamma were quite sure 
that they knew, if Mabel did not, and proceeded to 
examine her treasure, and rejoice with her. 

It consoled her to look at her present those hot 
September days, when she realized that she was 
through with those cool, green fields; and she 
thought that if she could not stay longer at the 


, 


farm, they would think of her and wish she were 
with them. 

She had many tales to tell her schoolmates and 
friends of the deligitful times she had had at 
W-—; but there was not one which was so in- 
teresting and laughable to her father as the story of 
Mabel’s fearsome walk, and the meeting with her 
big black bear, 

(THE END.) 


Tt is with our judgments as our watches, none go 


just alike, yet each believes his own, Porr. 


THREE THINGS. 


[Tur following was sent to us by a faithful 
reader. It has been printed in many papers, but 
deserves a place in our columns. } 


Three things to stand for, — 

Honor, country, and home. 

Three things to love, — 

Courage, gentleness, and affection 
Three things to govern, — 

Temper, tongue, and conduct. 

Three things to delight in, — 
Frankness, freedom, and beauty, 
Three things to hate, — 

Cruelty, arrogance, and ingratitude. 
Three things to avoid, — 

Idleness, loquacity, and flippant jesting 
Three things to wish for, — 

Health, friends, and a cheerful spirit. 
Three things to admire, — 

Intellectual power, dignity, and gracefulness. 


For Every Other Sunday 
STANDING IN GOD’S SMILE. 


BY M A. DEANE, 


Sorriy on the cottage floor 
Lay the sunlight fair , 
Baby, in the open door, 
Saw the illumined square 
And her little shadow, prone, 
On the quivering sheen ; 
Sweeter than a rose new-blown 
Stood she thus, serene, — 
Murmuring, “ Me standing in God’s smile, mamma, — 
Me standing in God’s smile ” 


Never sweeter imagery 
Found its form in words; 
Never purer harmony 
Breathed in spirit-chords. 
Clear-cut face and golden curls, 
Radiant, in the light, — 
Plain it was, this pearl of pearls 
Was from the Infinite ! 
And stood, forever, in His smile, 
Forever in His smile. 


Gladly we a lesson learn 
From this little child: 
Why not from the darkness turn, 
When the night is wild @ 
Planting firm our weary feet 
In the shining square, 
Or e’en the tiny rays of light 
That greet us every where ? 
Thus “ standing in God's smile,” with trust, 
“ Ay ! standing in God’s smile! ” 


~ Conscience is at once the sweetest and most 
troublesome of quests. It is the voice which de- 
manded Abel of his brother, or that celestial 
harmony which vibrated in the ears of the martyrs, 


and soothed their sufferings Mapamr Swrrcuinr. 


eee ew PE. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LOVE’S LANGUAGE. 


I recentLy heard such a 
sweet little story of Helen 
Kellar that I want my young 
friends to enjoy it with me. 
Helen, as some of you may 
know, has been visiting the 
great Fair at Chicago this 
summer; and since eyes and 
ears cannot do for her what 
they would for us, she was 
granted the privilege of touch 
ing and fingering the articles 
exhibited in that wonderful ex 


position. One day she was 
examining some work that an 
Indian woman was wearing. 


Her teacher noticed that the 
woman seemed to be much 
annoyed at Helen’s handling 
her work, and told Helen so, to 
which the clild replied, “ Tell 
her I thank her very much.” 
The teacher answered, “I have 
tried to, but she does not un- 
derstand, and still looks dis- 


pleased.” 


Then thinking that she had 


hurt her feelings, the warm- 


hearted child bent and kissed 


the woman, which brought tears 


to the poor creature’s eyes. 


Don’t you think she under- 


stood the language of the act 4 


A ConTrisutor, 


IT should say sincerity —a 


deep, great, genuine sincerity 


—is the first characteristic of 


ali men in any way heroic. 


CARLYLE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GO TO SLEEP. 


ESD OM Gel 


MOVE!” 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


CLoveER, dear, ’tis time to go; 

Bad child, why do you linger so 4 

Take off that bonnet red and white, 

Go straight to bed! Good night, good night! 
Go — right — to — sleep ! 


Sleepy aster, goldenrod, 

Bending drowsy to the sod, 

Close your pretty eyes so bright ; 

Bed’s the place for you! Good night! 
Go — right — to— sleep ! 


Little gentian, sweet and dear, 
Darling of the dying year, 
With a tear in each blue eye, 
Do you weep that winter’s nigh 2 
Sweet one, good night ! 

Go —right — to — sleep. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLD-WORLD PICTURES. 
No, [.— From New York to Genoa. 
BY FANNIE A. TYLER. 


NDER the fast-falling snow, one dreary 
March morning, we sailed from New York 
for Brest, the Land’s End of France, Our 

steamer was one of the best of the French line, 
and proved herself seaworthy, since she was sub- 
ject to storms of sleet and snow, wind and ‘rain, 
rocked like a cradle among the huge angry waves, 
struck by mountains of water, trembling under the 
blows like a frightened creature of life, yet lifting 


her proud self lightly when the wind was stilled, 
and the blessed sun shone upon her and her anxious 
freight of human life, 

One beautiful bright morning we saw the shores 
of France; and we made ourselves ready to bid 
adieu to our big cradle and descend to the little 
tug which came splashing and sputtering out into 
the fine harbor to receive her passengers with their 
luggage. We were highly amused, as our boat 
approached the shore, to see the gendarmes in their 
uniform, and the peasants in quaint costume and 
wooden shoes; and we heard the French language 
tossed about from one to another in giving and re- 
ceiving orders. We passed the customs without 
delay ; and engaging an odd-looking vehicle with a 
pair of odd-looking horses in the strangest harness, 
we were driven to a comfortable hotel, and ordered 
a nice breakfast. 

It was so good to step upon solid earth after so 
many days at sea! And the blue sky was so beau- 
tiful, and the sunshine so blessed, and oh, the dear 
flowers, — great purple pansies blossoming in open 
air! I picked one, pressed it, and have treasured 
it carefully ever since, because it came to me on 
that happy morning when the voyage was safely 
ended, and we found ourselves in the haven where 
we would be. 

The street scenes amused and interested us, and 
so foreign was everything that it scarcely seemed 
as if we were in the same world that we left when 
we said adieu to home and friends only a few days 
before. We saw women slowly walking and knit- 
ting, chatting and. laughing merrily, as if they had 
never known a care. Others were mounted upon 
sober little donkeys, carrying their vegetables to 


market, while others had huge loaves of bread piled 
upon their heads, — loaves the size and shape of a 
chair-cushion. Black-robed priests were to be seen 
in many directions, and soldiers everywhere; and 
all of the peasants wore sabots (wooden shoes), 
which made such a strange clattering on the pave- 
ments that one would suppose an army must be 
approaching. 

Brest was a quaint old town, and well worth see- 
ing ; but we must hasten on to Paris, because our 
time was short before Easter would come, and we 
had braved the perils of the sea in boisterous March 
in order to reach Rome in season for the ceremonies 
at St. Peter’s. 

Every hour of the two days spent in imperial 
Paris was improved; and before leaving for Nice, 
we had seen many objects of interest, —a charm- 
ing drive upon the Champs Elysées and through 
the Bois de Boulogne; a sight of the Tuileries, the 
Are de Triomphe, the noble Madeleine, the Hotel 
des Inyalides, where crippled soldiers are cared for, 
and the Tomb with its sarcophagus containing the 
ashes of Napoleon; then to the Palais Royal, the 
home of Prince Napoleon, and next to the Iim- 
peror’s stables, where we saw one hundred and 
fifty superb horses in stalls of unpolished walnut, 
and such braided mats, such handsome blankets, 
and more than all, such splendid care surprised us. 

On our way to Nice, we stopped at Avignon, 
Arles, and Marseilles At the former we break- 
fasted, and visited the Palace of the Popes, on the 
banks of the Rhone, At Arles some tender 
memories were born to live forever. We were 
seated upon one of the terraces of the old 
Colosseum, excavated in 1830, watching a group 
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of little boys at play in the arena, and enjoying the 
soft languor of the delightful atmosphere, while 
the setting sun flooded the splendid ruin with its 
golden glory. My thoughts at this tender hour 
had begun to wander far away across the sea to 
those beloved at home, and I had half forgotten 
my surroundings, when a vesper bell began to 
chime At once the little fellows ceased playing, 
and joiming hands, sang a vesper song so sweet 
and plaintive, and in such a solemn and impressive 
manner, that the childish voices sang right into my 
heart, making it so homesick that my eyes caught 
the infection and began to overflow. 


And when the vesper bell had ceased to ring, 
and the song was finished, we passed down the 
grand staircase and out from the ruin, wending our 
way toachurch built in the first century There 
was no use trying to realize its age; but we knew 
the story told us was true, because Baedeker was 
our authority, 

Almost with feelings of awe we entered this 
quaint temple of antiquity, trod its stone floors, 
saw its cold, dismal walls, and listened silently to 
the reverberation of our own footsteps as we 
passed down the aisles. Not a word was spoken 
by us. It would have seemed a sacrilege to break 
the solemn stillness of that shadowy place; but 
our visit was brief, and making our exit through a 
door in the rear, we found ourselves in a small 
church-yard, where shrubbery and vines were grow- 
ing in luxuriant profusion I think the old, old 
man who had escorted us through the church must 
have observed the longing look in my eyes as they 
saw the magnificent ivy which covered the gray 
stones, for he cut a spray from the vine, and 
together with a great velvety pansy, presented 
them to me Very glad was I to carry away so 
pretty a souvenir of the dear old church which I 
must always love, because it is the oldest thing I 
ever expect to see, and the kindly old sacristan 
who seemed to have become a part of it, so feeble 
and tottering was he. 

And now a good-by to dear, quaint, old Arles, 
which I can never forget, and after a stay of 
twelve hours in Marseilles, we hastened on to Nice, 
that we might start on Monday morning for our 
ride by diligence over the famous Comiche road. It 
was a day of unceasing delight, so varied was the 
panorama, The road followed the borders of the 
Mediterranean. We saw its wonderful patch-work 
of coloring close by the shore, then its broad ex- 
panse of blue; and the hills were so green, and the 
huge bare cliffs so grand, and beyond them all rose 
a spur of the Alps and the Apennines. We had 
a famous cocher, Louis Brunner, who was to drive 
us one hundred miles and more over this magni- 
ficent road He cracked his long-lashed whip, 
and ,shouted to his four spirited horses, that 
they might take us in fine style through the little 
Italian towns, scattering the inhabitants, and giving 
them but little chance to save themselves, so 
rapidly he dashed through the narrow streets. But 
it was a vettura fresh from Nice with a party of 
foreigners, and Louis Brunner was a great man 
in their estimation; so they seemed grateful for 
even a small opportunity to pull their donkeys by 
the tails from our path, and flatten themselves 
against the dwellings; yet many of them had 
narrow escapes from that reckless driving of our 
cocher As we rode for a while on the beach, 
some little boys shouted, “ Viva, viva;” and in re- 
sponse to their salutation, we waved our hands and 
saluted in return in a language unknown to them. 
At some points on the road delicious oranges were 
tossed into our laps by children who gladly 
accepted small coin in exchange. And so we went 
pleasantly riding on till the twilight shadows began 
to fall and Oneglia was reached, where we passed 
the night. 

In the early morning our journey was resumed. 
{ have not mentioned that our party consisted of 
six persons, which gave two of the number the 
opportunity to ride on the box with the cocher. 
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We found him a very agreeable, thoroughly 
good-natured and intelligent fellow; but English 
was as Greek to him. He could converse only in 
French; and so when I spoke of the pretty word 
which his horses seemed so well to understand, 
he asked me what Americans said to encourage 
their horses to make greater speed, A spirit of 
fun prompted me to say, ‘Get up,” which greatly 
pleased him; and he took his first lesson in 
English that day,— for soon he touched his 
leaders with his whip, and a loudly-spoken “ Get 
up” reached the fine creatures. How we laughed! 
And the more we laughed, the oftener the words 
were repeated. But the English was not understood 
by the ponies, and the command was unheeded. 

At six o’clock in the evening we reached Savona, 
where we said adieu to Louis Brunner, and. by sail 
proceeded to Genoa, arriving at nine o’clock, —a 
ride of thirty miles only. And as we left the 
station and entered the large square, our eyes fell 
upon a beautiful statue erected to the memory of 
“ Christofero Colombo, La Patria.” 


Manners easily and rapidly mature into morals. 
Horace MANN. 
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How WILLIE SAVED THE CHILDREN. 


Wixiir Mason was in the barn sharpening his 
skates. He evidently was having a hard time, 
for every few minutes he sighed as if it was pretty 
hard work. Suddenly he heard sleigh-bells, and 
looking up saw Michael, the coachman, driving in. 

“ Hi, Michael, why did n’t you wait forme? I 
wanted to take my skates down to be sharpened, 
and you had gone, so I’m trying to do it myself,” 
said Willie. 

“Because your father was in a hurry for the 

train,” answered Michael, taking the bridle off the 
horse; “and he forbids you to go on the ice to-day, 
for it is not safe ” 
That afternoon, as Willie was riding his pony, 
White Beauty, along the road toward the pond, he 
saw a flock of children skating. He remembered 
what Michael had said about it not being safe; per- 
haps they did not know it. He was forbidden to 
go on the ice, and he could not make them hear 
his calls. 

He thought but a minute, he knew the shoe mill 
which his uncle owned was drawing water fast, and 
each hour made the ice less safe. He touched 
Beauty’s back with his little riding whip, and can- 
tered off to the mill. When he reached there he 
asked one of the girls if the ice was safe. 

“No,” she replied, “we are drawing water, and 
in less than one hour the ice will break. Mr. Smith 
says that there were no children on it a little 
while ago.” 

Willie waited for no more; he ran out, jumped 
on to Beauty’s back, and trotted off to the pond. 
He called again, but they did not hear him. He 
quickly ran into a store near by and bought a flag. 
Then he put it up in the snow and thought the 
children might see it. 

They did see the flag, and came over to get it. 
When they got there he told them the danger they 
were in. The little ones got off, but the larger 
ones laughed; but when they heard a crack they 
too followed the example. Ten minutes after the 
ice broke. 

Fathers and mothers praised Willie for saving 
their children, and the name of Willie Mason was 
on their lips for many days. 

That night he told his mother he tried to obey 
his father; but it was hard work, for he longed to 
run on the ice and ask them to come off. 

“There is generally a way to obey and do good 
at the same time,” replied his mamma, gently. 

ANNIE STEARNS, twelve years. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Politeness is to. do and say 
The kindest, thing in the 
kindest. way. as 
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FRISK AND FLOSSIE. - 
BY SUSIE'M BEST... - 


Frisk and Flossie are very great’friends. Frisk 
is a fine terrier, and Flossie is a’ little white kitty 
Their home is in the stable which belongs to a large 
coal-yard in the city. nae 

The stable boss is very fond of the little creat- 
ures, and he sees to it that they are well fed daily 
Frisk is inclined to be greedy; and though he is 
very kind to Flossie every other way, he will play 
tricks on her to get a part of her dinner. He had 
a way of picking up his share of the pieces, and 
carrying them one by one to a shelf in the stable 
Here he would leave them, and jumping down 
would then at once help to devour Miss Flossie’s 
pieces. As soon as these were gone, this greedy 
doggie would hurry to the shelf and finish his own 
share also. 

But Flossie soon tired of such tricks, and she 
cured him of his dishonesty in this way. One day, 
after he had carried his own pieces away and was 
busy sneaking some from Flossie, that sly little 
puss deliberately left her share and jumped up on 
the shelf; and while Frisk was finishing the bits 
on the floor she calmly devoured his which he had 
laid away. 

When Frisk had finished his stolen meal, he 
jumped up to the shelf, intending to enjoy his own 
also; but when he found that it was gone perhaps 
you think he was not an astonished doggie! He 
just gave a number of sharp barks at Miss Flossie, 
who was quietly finishing the last morsel, as much 
as to ask her what she meant by such behavior 
But Flossie didn’t care a bit. She had become 
tired of having her meals stolen, and did n’t intend 
to have it happen again. 

Frisk, finding that his big barks did not seem to 
scare Miss Flossie, jumped down from the shelf, 
and sneaked off to the stall of his favorite horse, 
and stayed there all the rest of the day. As he 
never tried hiding his pieces again, and let Miss 
Flossie enjoy her dinner undisturbed, he must haye 
been ashamed of his bad conduct, and have made up 
his mind to profit by the lesson his little companion 
taught him. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Boston, Sept, 14, 1893. 
Epiror or Every OrHer Sunpay, — If you have 
loose copies of the Every OTHER Sunpay, they would 
do much good in the hands of Mr. F. R. S—., North 
Dakota. Mr. S— is not rich in this world’s goods; 
but he is a most earnest Unitarian, and is doing much 
in a quiet way to extend the belief. A private mission- 
ary, he might be called; for he speaks when he has 
opportunity. Here is an extract from a recent letter: 
“The Evypry OrHeR SuNDAYS came all right. The 
girls think there is no paper like it. I would hke to have 
it come regularly to every poor family about us.’”? (This 
is from a lady in New Hampshire.) Dr James, of Texas, 
writes of his little daughter, seven years old, reading to 
him the stories, and her enjoyment. I had n letter from 
India the other day, and [ mean to send a topy to one 
of my names there; it will be welcome. © 
- Sincerely yours, 
A. E, Howarp. 


Every OTHER Sunpay is one of the best Sunday- 
School papers I ever saw. 
Rey. S. H. Parker, 
Secretary Universalist Convention of Vt. and P. Q. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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Epitor or Every Oruer SunpAy, — Your little 
paper is a jewel, and my children are delighted with it. 
I shall try to get up a club for it, if I can. 

: Mrs. A. M. M—-, lowa. 


-The two extracts below are from letters written 
to a good friend of Every Oraer SuNDAY who 
distributes it quite freely as missionary material 
among the colored people in the South: “Every 
OrnerR Sunpay is read with much interest both by 
myself and pupils, and we cannot afford to be with- 
out it. I wish to return thanks for the continuance 
of the fifteen copies sent last year, assuring you 
that they proved very helpful in our school.” 

Another writes, “The copies of Every OTHER 
Sunpay were gladly received, and I have been told 
by parents that their little ones enjoy reading them 
aloud to the family. My class now is a very inter- 
esting one. I spoke to them of the papers, and they 
are so glad to know that they are to receive some, 
and are remembered by their Northern friends. I 


' shall be delighted to have the copies, and will use 


them to the best of my power.” 

The following is taken from a letter from Milford, 
N. H. ‘It gives me pleasure and I trust that it 
will you also to have the subscriptions to Every 
OrumR Sunpay increased. It is welcomed by 
both young and old. Please send twenty-five 
copies instead of eighteen as heretofore.” 


NORTHFIELD, MASs. 
Epiror oF Every OTHER SUNDAY: 
Mr. Eprror, — Enclosed please find an enigma, which 
I send you in hopes that you will find it worthy of pub- 
heation in your Every Orner Sunpay. 
Yours truly, Lesiig C. WELLS. 


SALEM. 
Eprror or Every OTHER SUNDAY: 


Dear Sir, —I just made up the enclosed enigma. If 
you think it worthy, please publish it in your paper. 
Cuara G. SmmonpDs. 


: DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, —I have always wanted to make 
an enigma, but they were never good enough; but I 
made one that was a little better. 
Yours respectfully, 
FRIEDA CLAUSSEN, 


CHARADE I. 


I Am composed of two syllables. 
My first is found in cold weather. 
My second is anything confined within a limited 
space. 
My whole is a beautiful poem about New England 
people. 
SQUARE WORD. 


A NUMBER. 
To hector. 
Is laid by a hen. 


ANAGRAM. 


RpFLEY ey veah ceervied, eelfry vieg, 
Tue BIBLE. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 8, 9, 15, is a weight. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 14, 10, 16, comes before ironing day. 

My 4, 9, 8, is the opposite of cold. 

My 4, 2, 3, 4, is minced meat. 

My 13 is a consonant. 

My 12, 11, 6, 16, is something worn on the finger. 

My 12, 5, 7, is a kind of cart. 

My whole is a man we studied about in literature. 
Auice Becker and Este Reick. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 7, 8, 9, 10, is a nickname for John. 

My 18, 5, 6, is opposite to old. 

My 2, 12, 3, is what we do when we shake our 
head. 

My 11, 9, 1, 4, 5, is to frighten. 

My whole is the name of a great man and 
President. 
Epwarp O. SANDERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday: 


THE BOY WITH A GOOD HEART. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


HINK of this, little ones: how beautiful it was 
als for the boy with a good heart to come to his 
home, and find he had the dearest gifts of the 
world all for his own, and a kingdom going as far as 
the earth went, reaching up to where the stars shine, 
and making him as happy as mortal might be. He 
lived in a land of heroes, where great men had done 
great deeds and spoken brave words ; and he was of 
their free, noble birth, and might lead such in the 
days to come, if he desired. Indeed, he might be 
anything good and true, if he so pleased ! 

The house they lived in was not large, but every 
room was as if it had been built of gold and adorned 
with shining gems. It had nooks and crannies that 
were just wonderful, and it opened out into one of 
the loveliest gardens that ever was; and there the 
flowers grew, and the birds sang, and the day always 
seemed to be bright and fair, as if the King of 
Peace reigned over it. 

This boy had the sweetest mother in all the 
world. Oh, she was so tender, so kind to him, ever 
seeking some surprise of pleasure for him; and his 
father was so strong and courageous, and so proud 
of him withal! The boy’s home seemed to have 
music in it all the time, and it was finer than men 
make, though they might play on the sweetest of 
instruments. 

There had been brothers and sisters there, but he 
saw them not; and when he asked about them, he 
was told they had been led by the angels to the 
land of flowers, —they had gone by the way of 
silence and sleep, and they came not again, save in 
holy memory and the twilight of dreams and the 
hallowed influence of love; but he rejoiced to think 
of them, to hold them in heart, to strive to reflect 
their wishes, to be as gentle, as helpful, as sweet as 
they were, for some day he should go by the same 
path, led by the same spirit, to their abode of 
beauty. 

I would like to tell you of his playmates, — they 
were so happy, and they had such merry times. It 
was perfectly delightful to go with them to seek 
the first flowers, or to be their companion when all 
the meadows were starred with the bloom of the 
daisy.and the buttercup. It was a wonderful land 
they lived in,—there were birds with pleasing 
tones, and they awoke at early morn and sang all 
day long to make the children glad; the streams 
ran by the woods, laughing and playing at hide-and- 
seek ; all manner of fairies were about the boys and 
girls there, — they waited on them, and helped the 
hopeful to the good things of life, because they 
loved the boy with a good heart and his mates, 
They showed treasures everywhere, — away up in 
the sky, and away over the hills, and in the garden 
by their homes. 

Then at eve, the boy’s mother would call him 
from his play, and take him in her arms, and tell 
him tales very sweet to hear. They were about 
boys that had been good and done good, and been 
made great kings in consequence; and then his 
father would sing songs to him that were very 
soothing, and the twilight would gather about them, 
and it would be so strange to watch the lamps of 
heaven lighted in the great depths, so beautiful to 
see them gleam like golden fruit through the green 
leaves of the trees. It was fine, and then a fairy 
came and lulled him to repose, and nothing was 
known for hours of darkness till hours of bright- 
ness; but thus a day was spent out of many days 
in a summer gone by, and the boy’s heart grew and 
became more beautiful with goodness, like a rose- 
bush after the buds begin to form. 

Did you ever see that boy, my little fellow? 
Have you played with him, my good little girl ? 
I think you have, and my impression is that you 
live in his land, and that at any rate he is cousin to 
you, and you may share in all his happiness, and 
have of all his riches; but be sure that you have a 
good, kind, loving heart, or all the flowers will fade 


in summer for you, and all the birds forget their 
songs. And be sure to love mother and father, for 
that love makes them to be clothed with fine gar- 
ments, and gives them grace and beauty as long as 
you live. You can have all days like summer if 
you will, and make your home a palace, and walk 
in your gardens where roses never fade, and where 
the skies are never dark; and the secret of all this 
beauty and pleasure 1s having a good heart! 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue “bill of fare” for the Annual Meeting of 
the Sunday-School Society at West Newton is cer- 
tainly a tempting one. There ought to be a great 
deal of aid rendered by the speakers to Sunday- 
School workers ; we say nothing of the enthusiasm 
which such a gathering creates. The sessions them- 
selves are open to the public and to all interested in 
Sunday-School work; this is an opportunity for 
deepening zeal and improving methods. 

The pictures in this number are somewhat varied. 
They require no special description, and in the main 
explain themselves. ‘The little mouse in the picture 
of the boys will be permitted, without doubt, to 
have a good feast, for the boys themselves seem 
more interested in the welfare of the mouse than in 
any desire to disturb or destroy him. We are well 
aware that mice are frequently great pets, If every 
little girl could be as bright as the one of four years 
who suggested the ideas on the last page concerning 
the horse, we should have a set of children alto- 
gether too precocious, It looks as though some one 
had helped this little maid in the suggestions made. 
In any case, they are bright. 

We have been pleased to receive from several 
correspondents a response to our suggestion in the 
Editor’s Chair that we should be glad to “lend a 
hand” to any struggling school by a reasonable 
gift of copies of the paper. We hope for still more 
applications, because we are well aware that often 
there are many circumstances which prevent a 
Sunday School from taking this paper, and yet it 
would be a welcome guest. 

We specially invite from our readers any inge- 
nious ideas in the line of puzzles and charades or 
material that will enrich that part of the Letter- 
Box to which such things belong. Will not our 
young friends take this hint and forward something 
at once ? 

We suggest that our readers cast a look at the 
Letter-Box. They will there find among other 
things some pleasant words concerning Every 
OrHeR Sunpay, and a fresh proof, if any were 
lacking, that it is helpful in many directions All 
these testimonies and many others that we do not 
use are wholly unsought. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue Sunday School at Littleton, Mass., is a living 
branch of a living parish. It is full of hearty 
interest on the part of the youngest and the eldest. 
The habit of hearing passages and quotations at 
eyery session is something quite unique. 

eR 

The President of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society had the pleasure of visiting in September 
not only the Littleton, Mass., Sunday School, but 
the Sunday Schools at Winchendon and Peabody, 
in the same State. In all there are evidences of 
zeal on the part of many faithful ones. The 
Sunday School cause cannot sadly suffer while 
such devoted workers are in the field. In the 
three cases we have mentioned, at Littleton, Win- 
chendon, and Peabody, not a little of the success is 
owing to the fact that the minister at each place is 
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in hearty sympathy with the Sunday School. The 

President recalls with great pleasure his visits to 

these parishes, and brought away many suggestions ; 

also a great deal of proof that the Sunday School 

is taking on fresh importance to our denomination. 
* 6 & 

We have received from Rev. A. 8. Garver, pastor 
of the Second Parish of Worcester, a “ Chart of 
Hebrew History.” This has been carefully pre- 
pared, and was the basis of study last year in the 
Second Parish Sunday School. 

He ok 

Tue programme for the Annual Meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, to be held 
Wednesday evening, October 25, and Thursday, 
October 26, at West Newton, Mass., has been 
arranged in part. Wednesday evening, Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant will speak. Thursday forenoon, a 
devotional meeting, conducted by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, followed by business meeting of the Sunday- 
School Society. Succeeding, four brief addresses: 
1. “The Latest Word concerning Educational 
Methods,” by Rev. Pitt Dillingham. 2. 
Latest Word concerning Primary Work,” by Miss 


Lucy Wheelock. 3. “'The Latest Word concerning 


“ The: 


Character-Building,” by Rev. Charles F. Dole. 


4. “The Latest Word concerning Religious Train- 


ing,” by Rey. J. P. Forbes. In the afternoon Rev. 
F, L. Pkalen will speak on this subject: ‘“ How to 
interest the Church in the Sunday School.” Two 
or three other speakers, not yet designated, will 
also be on the programme. 

TxHosp Sunday Schools that have sent in a con- 
tribution to the treasury of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society during the past fiscal year, ending 
October 1, will be entitled to delegate attendance 
at the sessions of the Annual Meeting, with full 
powers to vote. There is every prospect of a 
highly successful time; for the hospitality of the 
West Newton church (Rev. J. C. Jaynes, pastor) is 
well known, and our friends who assemble will be 
in the charge of a most vigorous parish, and among 
their activities the Sunday School is prominent. 
West Newton is on the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road, and easy of access from all points in New 
England. The hospitality of the homes for Wed- 
nesday night is offered only to Life Members, 
Delegate Members, and pastors of contributing 
churches. 


BOO Kill ABLE, 


Rey. Josepn H. Crooxer has placed all of us 
under obligations by preparing books containing 
most helpful material,—light on dark subjects. 
This he has done in “Jesus Brought Back,” which 
has reached a second edition, and in “ Problems in 
American Society.” In the present book Mr. 
Crooker returns to a favorite topic,—namely, a 
new and full interpretation of Scripture. “The 
New Bible and its New Uses” is a valuable volume, 
containing that which thoughtful people need, and 
more particularly what will be constantly of aid to 
teachers in Sunday-School work. ‘The author is — 
known as a reverent, scholarly, and progressive 
writer. There is nothing old put away for the 
mere sake of dislodging accepted views; neither is 
there anything new put forth just for novelty’s 
sake. This book, of 286 pages, is published by 
George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, Boston ; price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Rev. Allen W. Gould has prepared, and published 
through the Western Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, twenty-two lessons entitled ‘‘ Beginnings,” 
being the first year’s course in a six years’ study of 
religion. One is struck at once, even in a rapid 
perusal of this manual, with the vast amount of 
knowledge which it contains concerning the origin 
of life, belief, and religious usages. The plan of 
the book is highly suggestive, and calculated to 
make the reader or the student think. For instance, 
the leading titles of the lessons are of this kind: 
“How the World began,” “ How the Arts of Life 
began,” “How the Languages began,” “ How the 
Thought of God began,” “ How Sacrifice began,” 
etc. The page is set in very clear type, the divi- 
sions of the subjects are exceedingly good, and 
questions and references are judiciously inter- 
spersed. This text-book is destined to serve most 
valuable needs in our Sunday Schools. We have 
not gone into any criticism of the views set forth 
in the book. The author has the right to present 
his own ideas frankly and fully. Those views can 
be ascertained by any one who obtains a copy of 
the work. Price, in paper covers, 25 cents. ; 

We find on our Book Table a new “ Book of 
Prayer and Praise for Congregational Worship” 
and “A Book of Chants” published by the Unita- 
rian Association for the use of our churches. They 
are certainly very attractive in their general form. 
We have not time now to enter into an examina- 
tion of them, and to write an adequate notice. 
Such books as these have been needed for a long 
time, since the demand for a form of worship some- 
what liturgical and somewhat more expressive in 
music has been made without satisfactory response. 
It is to be hoped that these productions will satisfy 
such of our churches as desire an enrichment of 
their services. We intend to notice these books at 
length in a future number. Price of Book of 
Prayer and Praise, bound in leather, $1.00; price 
to societies and ministers, 80 cents. Price of Book 
of Chants, cloth, 75 cents; to societies and ministers, 
60 cents. ; 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tur uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday ‘Schools 


-who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 


the package sent to their schools. 
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